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in Northern Jacksonian Democracy is not sufficiently emphasized. It 
is possible that the author has practised too much self-denial in dealing 
with the element of personality. Jacksonian Democracy was bound 
together by individual influence, and, while Jackson himself can scarcely 
fail to receive full consideration, his inner circle of advisers, and espe- 
cially Van Buren, have not always been so fortunate. 

The text concludes with a rapid but thoughtful and satisfactory 
criticism of Jackson as a party leader. A final chapter on authorities 
presents a selected list of references in a rather disorderly arrangement, 
with some critical notes. There are eight good maps, prepared by Mr. 
David M. Matteson, and an index, which seems in general sufficient, 
though it may be noted that Francis P. Blair's name does not appear in 
it and that Ambrister becomes "Ambuster ". 

The most striking omission in the volume is the absence of any dis- 
cussion of the slavery question in reference to Jacksonian Democracy. 
This omission is made necessary by the plan of the series, which sur- 
renders the subject "Slavery and Abolition" to the next volume (16). 
Such a reservation, however advantageous for the series, necessarily 
makes this volume incomplete as a study of its announced subject. The 
author does, however, venture to show how Jackson sympathized with 
and aided the movement for the annexation of Texas. 

Professor MacDonald's contribution is, thus far, the best concise 
and brief essay upon Jackson's two administrations. It is not so com- 
plete and illuminating as Professor Sumner's biography of Jackson in 
the " American Statesmen " series, but the present volume does not 
claim to be a biography. For a gallery of portrait-sketches of the men 
of Jackson's circle and era, one may resort to the more leisurely page 
of Peck's Jacksonian Epoch, and for Jackson himself to Parton, or to 
John Fiske's brilliant essays, but for a lucid and temperate statement 
of all but one of the dominant questions during Jackson's presidency, 
Professor MacDonald's volume is adequate. 

Charles H. Levermore. 

Lincoln, Master of Men. By Alonzo Rothschild. (Boston and 
New York : Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. 1906. Pp.531.) 

In view of all that has been written about Abraham Lincoln, an 
accession in the shape of a volume of four hundred pages may reason- 
ably be asked to justify its existence. Readers of the Review will insist 
upon knowing at the outset, whether the author has had access to 
hitherto unpublished material; or failing this, whether he has essayed 
a fresh interpretation of the career and character of the great man who 
has become the subject of a cycle of traditions. The first query must 
be met with a negative. Nowhere in the text, or in the copious notes, 
is there any evidence that Mr. Rothschild has used other than well- 
known authorities. As an interpretative study, the book has to do 
rather with a phase of Lincoln's character than with the whole man. 
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On the somewhat slender thread of what is termed Lincoln's mastery 
over men, has been strung an entertaining series of anecdotes and 
stories relating to his encounters with successive rivals. The Little 
Giant, Seward as the power behind the throne, Chase as the indis- 
pensable man, Stanton, Fremont, and finally McClellan as the Young 
Napoleon, are pitted in turn against the hero, only to be discomfited by 
this master of men. 

This method of writing biography is exposed to peculiar hazards. 
Where the personal element is allowed to obtrude to this extent, there 
is always danger that the individual will be isolated from his world 
and made to act as though propelled by his own independent volition. 
It is easy to mistake for a personal antagonism what is really an oppo- 
sition bottomed on quite different motives. The temptation is to treat 
the clash of wills as altogether volitional, prompted by jealousy, envy, 
resentment, and what not. Coincidently comes the tendency to exalt 
the hero by belittling his opponents. Mr. Rothschild has not escaped 
these pitfalls, though his portraiture of Lincoln is fairly successful. 

The account of Lincoln's career in Illinois is least satisfactory, 
though for that matter most biographers from Nicolay and Hay down 
have allowed their treatment of his early life to be colored by the 
memory of his bearing in the great crisis. It is somewhat extraordi- 
nary that nearly all should trust to Herndon and to the columns of the 
Sangamon Journal for accounts of Lincoln's early encounters with 
Douglas, when this is so clearly ex parte evidence. Both Herndon and 
Lincoln contributed freely to the editorial columns of the Journal, which 
was a strongly partizan paper. The corrective should be sought, of 
course, in contemporary opinion as reflected in the State Register, the 
rival newspaper of Springfield. 

That Douglas should be systematically berated, and underrated, in 
these pages, was to be expected. The author quite naturally chose 
the conventional treatment of Lincoln's opponent. Doubtful statements 
abound. We are told that in the great contest of 1858 the aid of promi- 
nent Republicans throughout the country brought Douglas as many votes 
as Buchanan took (p. no); that the single favorable letter of Senator 
Crittenden of Kentucky "turned the wavering scale in enough districts 
to ensure the election of Douglas " (ibid.) ; that after the debates 
Douglas hurried south "with speeches that commended slavery" (p. 
117) ; that Popular Sovereignty and the Freeport Doctrine were "twin 
nostrums of an unscrupulous political quack" (p. 119); and that after 
the election of i860 Douglas ceased to be a vital factor in political cal- 
culations (ibid.). It would be a difficult task to substantiate these asser- 
tions. Mr. Rothschild does not attempt to do so. Is it quite fair to 
picture Douglas as the discomfited rival, "humbly holding the victor's 
hat", at Lincoln's inauguration, when the authority from whom Mr. 
Rothschild borrows the incident adds the further touch " he [Douglas] 
told me that he meant to put himself as prominently forward in the 
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ceremonies as he properly could, and to leave no doubt on any one's 
mind of his determination to stand by the new administration in the 
performance of its first great duty to maintain the Union " ? 

Seward fares somewhat better at the hands of Lincoln's biographer. 
But the same fault is in evidence. By selecting only what suits his 
purpose the author often leaves an unfair impression. After the first 
four weeks in office, we are informed, Seward knew Lincoln to be his 
master. " When his inclinations and purposes conflicted with those of 
his chief, he gave way, — nay, more, he put forth all his powers to carry 
out Mr. Lincoln's wishes" (p. 150). How complete this submission 
was, is then illustrated by " a few well-known incidents ". But Mr. 
Rothschild omits to mention the Trent affair, when Seward contended 
for the return of the Confederate commissioners against the President 
and a majority of the cabinet, and finally brought both over to his way 
of thinking. 

Scant justice is done to " the indispensable man " whom Lincoln chose 
as his Secretary of the Treasury. The key to the personal antagonism 
in this instance is found in the abiding resentment cherished by Chase 
at Lincoln's nomination in the Chicago convention (p. 182). Earlier 
Mr. Rothschild assured us that " none of his rivals for the nomination 
had given more loyal support" than Chase (p. 160). We doubt se- 
riously whether Chase is understood when he is described as the " Ches- 
terfield of the Cabinet" (p. 185). 

The hazards in the path of the anecdotal historian are well illustrated 
by the story of the ignorant young lawyer (p. 421). Mr. Rothschild, 
following Arnold — and his own literary instinct — has made Lincoln 
apply his " little story " to McClellan ; but as originally told by Holland 
{Life of Lincoln, pp. 370-371) it had no such application. We mistrust 
that many Lincoln stories have undergone a similar metamorphosis. 

Allen Johnson. 

MINOR NOTICES 

Readings in European History. A Collection of Extracts from the 
Sources chosen with the purpose of illustrating the Progress of Culture 
in Western Europe since the German Invasions. By Professor James 
Harvey Robinson. Abridged Edition. (Boston, Ginn and Co., 1906, pp. 
xxxiv, 573.) In this abridged edition of Profess< r Robinson's excellent 
source-book, the two volumes of the fuller edition have been compressed 
into one by the omission of many extracts or, in a few cases, of parts 
of extracts, and by the excision of the portions of the bibliographies in- 
tended for advanced students. The work of condensation has been care- 
fully and judiciously performed, apparently with special reference to the 
requirements of pupils of high-school grade, since many of the more 
difficult texts and official documents and formulae are excluded, while 
more readily intelligible passages are retained. The book is so ad- 
mirably adapted to its purpose of aiding the imagination and rendering 



